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ABSTRACT 


All learners, regardless of their educational level, deserve nothing less than a quality education and training that would provide them with opportunities for lifelong 
learning, the world of work and meaningful participation in society as productive citizens. Therefore, any education and training system should respond to the equity 
and development challenges that are critical to improving the quality of life of all people. As a teaching and learning delivery model, distance education is practiced in 
many parts of the world to provide study opportunities for those who cannot or do not wish to participate in classroom teaching. The expectation is that higher 
education institutions that facilitate distance learning will be able to create an inclusive teaching and learning environment that provides learners with the opportunity 
to advance, develop and enrich themselves, both intellectually and materially. Inclusive education involves changes in attitudes, behaviour and ways of working, and 
has the potential to make an effective starting point to address the rights of learners in a range of cultures and contexts. Following a brief background to, and an outline 
of distance learning, this paper, highlighting the shift from disability-specific theories, assumptions, practices and models to a non-disability-specific inclusive system 
of education, focuses on major challenges of inclusive education within a distance learning model. The paper also examines various strategies for inclusive education 
within a distance learning framework, underscoring the crucial role of diversity with regard to cultures, beliefs and values among learners. Finally, conclusions, based 


mainly on current practices, are drawn, and recommendations for further study are proposed. 


INTRODUCTION: 

It is axiomatic that all learners, regardless of their educational level, deserve noth- 
ing less than a quality education and training that would provide them with 
opportunities for lifelong learning, the world of work and meaningful participa- 
tion in society as productive citizens. Therefore, any education and training sys- 
tem should respond to the equity and development challenges that are critical to 
improving the quality of life of all people. With specific reference to higher edu- 
cation, the principle of equity requires fair opportunities for learners both to enter 
higher education programmes and to succeed in them. According to the South 
African National Plan for Higher Education, it is unacceptable for graduates in 
general and those from previously disadvantaged communities in particular, to 
be denied the provision of high quality programmes, as it would not only impact 
on their ability to improve their own life chances, but would also adversely 
impact on the broader agenda for social and economic development. Clearly, 
although the South African National Plan for Higher Education has been cited by 
way of an example, the principals it espouses will apply equally to higher educa- 
tion institutions thoughout the world. Consequently, higher education institu- 
tions, irrespective of the country of origin, must be able to create a learning envi- 
ronment that offers learners the opportunity to advance, develop and enrich them- 
selves, both intellectually and materially. 


WHATIS INCLUSIVE EDUCATION? 

At the heart of any institution is the learning site community, comprising various 
stakeholders, namely, learners, educators and other staff, community members, 
etc. Stakeholders bring to the community their unique characteristics, skills and 
knowledge, as well as beliefs and values based on their cultures. They interact 
and participate within the context of the common task of teaching and learning. 
Inclusive education is the framework that aims at ensuring that all stakeholders 
can participate in a meaningful way in this common task, contribute in different 
ways, and be valued and respected as equal members of the community of the edu- 
cational institution. As a catalyst for change, inclusive education provides not 
only for institutional improvement, but also for an increased awareness of human 
rights and a reduction in discrimination. Essentially, inclusive education 
involves changes in attitudes, behaviour and ways of working, and has the poten- 
tial to make an effective starting point to address the rights of learners in a range 
of cultures and contexts. A single definition of inclusive education for incorpora- 
tion in this paper would not be adequate, as it may not accurately reflect what the 
concept entails. Consequently, this paper explores the scope of inclusive educa- 
tion, rather than offering a watertight definition. 


BUILDING AN INCLUSIVE EDUCATION AND TRAINING SYSTEM: 

Inclusive education entails the following: 

¢ Acknowledging that all children and youth can learn, and that all children 
and youth need support 


Accepting and respecting that all learners are different in some way and have 
different but equally valued learning needs 


Capacitating education structures, systems and learning methodologies to 
meet the needs ofall learners 


¢ Acknowledging and respecting differences among learners, whether due to 


age, gender, ethnicity, language, class, disability or HIV status 


¢ Acknowledging that learning is broader than formal schooling, and may also 
occur in the home and community, and within formal and informal modes 
and structures 


¢ Changing attitudes, behaviour, teaching methodologies, curricula and the 
environment to meet the needs ofall learners 


e Maximising the participation of all learners in the culture and curricula of 
educational institutions 


¢ Uncovering and minimising barriers to learning 


¢ Empowering learners to participate critically in the process of learning by 
developing their individual strengths. 


Inclusive education incorporates the principle of access for all disadvantaged 

learners, and not merely for those with disabilities. Inclusive education is there- 

fore a shift from disability-specific theories, assumptions, practices and models 

to a non-disability specific inclusive system of education. Consequently, teach- 

ing and learning will become more effective and relevant, meeting the needs of 
all learners, including those with disabilities. As learners with disabilities have 

traditionally been marginalized, the first step 1s therefore to move from an under- 

standing of disability that is shaped by the medical model to an understanding 

underpinned by a human rights and development model. The result will be the rec- 
ognition and acknowledgement that people with disabilities are equal citizens, 

and should therefore enjoy equal rights and responsibilities. A human rights and 

development approach to disability therefore focuses on the removal of barriers 

to equal participation, and the elimination of discrimination based on disability. 

Inextricably linked to the human rights and development approach is the social 

model of disability, based on the premise that if society cannot cater for people 

with disabilities, it is society that must change. This implies that the reconstruc- 

tion and development of society involves a recognition and intention to address 

the developmental needs of people with disabilities within an inclusive frame- 

work. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING THROUGH DISTANCE EDUCATION: 
Distance education is practiced in all parts of the world to provide study opportu- 
nities for those who cannot or do not want to take part in classroom teaching. In 
its earliest form, distance education meant study by correspondence, or what is 
now called "snail mail". As new technologies developed, distance instruction 
was delivered through such media as audiotape, videotape, radio and television 
broadcasting, and satellite transmission. Microcomputers, the Internet and the 
World Wide Web are shaping the current generation of distance learning, and vir- 
tual reality, artificial intelligence, and knowledge systems may be next 


According to Eastmond (1995, as cited by Kerka 1996:98), define distance edu- 
cation as the use of print or electronic communications media to deliver instruc- 
tion when teachers and learners are separated in place and/or time. However, oth- 
ers emphasize distance learning over education, defining it as “Getting people - 
and often video images of people - into the same electronic space so they can help 
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one another learn” or “A system and process that connects learners with distrib- 
uted resources”. These two definitions imply learner centeredness and control. 
Typical audiences for earlier generations of distance education were adults often 
seeking advanced education and training at home, on the job, or in the military. 
They're multiple responsibilities or physical circumstances prevented atten- 
dance at a traditional institution. Now anyone is potentially a distance learner, a 
concept that has implications for the organization of educational institutions, and 
for teaching and learning. 


While for some, distance education is identical to private study of prescribed 
texts with or without special study guides, for others, it is a teaching/learning sys- 
tem including specially prepared study materials and regular, mediated contacts 
between students and tutors, individually or in groups. However, there are dis- 
tance teaching universities that offer their students printed and recorded courses 
with no mediated communication, although they sometimes provide supplemen- 
tary face-to-face teaching, provide not only for course materials, but also for cor- 
respondence, telephone and computer communication between students and 
tutors. This use of pre-produced course materials and non-contiguous communi- 
cation, sometimes supplemented by face-to-face contacts, no doubt represents 
the praxis of most distance-teaching institutions in the world. 


A term that is often used to describe the mode of delivery provided by many dis- 
tance learning institutions is flexible learning, which, according to Moore 
(2000:56) is not a specific methodology. “It is an approach to teaching and learn- 
ing that is open to the possible use of a variety of innovative learning practices 
and combinations of practices. Ideally, it provides the learner with a choice of 
learning strategies, as well as the choice of place, pace and time. In this sense, it is 
an extension of the concept of open learning.” 


Whatever the nature and mode of delivery, distance learning has several chal- 
lenges for learners and providers, particularly with regard to policy and practice 
pertaining to inclusive education and training. 


CHALLENGES OF INCLUSIVE EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR 
DISTANCE LEARNING: 

Although not exhaustive, the following are some of the key challenges of inclu- 
sive education and training within distance learning. 


¢ Creating an Inclusive Ethos: 

A foundation for all learning and development is the creation of an inclusive 
ethos for the education institution, that is, a secure, accepting, collaborating and 
stimulating teaching/learning community in which everyone 1s valued. An inclu- 
sive ethos is concerned with developing inclusive values, shared among all 
stakeholders. The principles, derived within an inclusive institutional ethos, 
guide decisions about policies and moment-to-moment practices. Without 
addressing the issues of institutional cultures, a sustainable change is not likely to 
occur. 


e¢ Producing Inclusive Policies : 

Inclusion must be central to the development process and permeate all policies, 
so that they provide a framework for enhancing the learning and participation of 
all stakeholders within the community of the institution. Policies related to 
behaviour management, assessment procedures, organisation of support, curric- 
ulum, professional development, etc. need to reflect the institution's responsibil- 
ity, both for the teaching/learning development of all learners, and support for 
educators and the institution. In this context, support encompasses all activities 
that increase the capacity of the institution to respond to diversity. In particular, 
the commitment and support of management is a non-negotiable for the success- 
ful implementation of policy and practice. 


¢ Evolving Inclusive Practices : 

Institutional practices need to reflect the inclusive cultures and policies of the site 
of learning. They are concerned with ensuring that face-to-face and distance 
learning activities encourage the participation of all learners. Inclusive practices 
should also promote the creativity of educators with a view to improving their 
skills and knowledge, making space and time for sharing, supporting and partici- 
pation. 


OVERCOMING BARRIERS TO TEACHING AND LEARNING IN AN 
INCLUSIVE EDUCATION AND TRAINING SYSTEM: 
¢ Negative attitudes to and stereotyping of difference 


An inflexible curriculum 


Inappropriate languages of learning and teaching 


Inappropriate communication 


Inaccessible and unsafe built environments 


Inappropriate and inadequate support services 


Inadequate policies and legislation 
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e Thenon-recognition and non-involvement of parents 
¢ Inadequately and inappropriately trained education managers and educators 


As a necessary precondition for the identification and addressing of barriers to 
learning, distance learning institutions must create an inclusive, caring and 
enabling environment, for it is only within such an environment that any mean- 
ingful learning and teaching can occur. Undentably, early identification of barri- 
ers to learning should logically be followed by timely and appropriate support. 


CONCLUSION: 

The concept of inclusion, like the concept of freedom, is intangible, sometimes 
elusive, and often subject to divergent interpretations. This is partly why the pace 
of implementation in both the schooling and higher education sectors appears to 
be moving slowly. While the pace of change may, in due course, be accelerated in 
contact institutions, the outlook for distance learning institutions may be differ- 
ent. Unless considerable time and energy are used in striving to establish and 
maintain direct and ongoing contact with learners, unless the majority of disad- 
vantaged learners have access to the resources of the institution, and unless dis- 
tance learning institutions conduct ongoing research to evaluate the impact of the 
teaching and learning strategies, inclusive education in the context of distance 
learning will remain amammoth challenge. 
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